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INTRODUCTION 


Seated  on  a  craggy  rock  contemplating  Ming  Fay's  Garden  of 
Qidn  prompts  flights  of  fantasy  in  the  viewer,  flights  to  realms 
far  removed  from  the  urban  jungle.  The  installation  begins  with 
fruit-laden  branches  suspended  high  in  the  Sculpture  Court  and 
expands  into  a  lush  garden  inside  the  gallery.  Intertwining  fruit 
and  foliage  hang  above  a  bed  of  soil  embedded  with  gleaming 
pennies.  While  the  vegetation  looks  familiar  to  us,  close  examina- 
tion reveals  that  nothing  can  be  identified  with  certainty — this  is 
no  ordinary  garden.  Rather,  it  is  a  garden  containing  Fay's  sculp- 
tural transformations  of  acutely  observed  natural  phenomena. 

The  word  qidn  in  the  title  means  "money"  in  Chinese.  In 
the  "garden  of  money,"  a  proliferating  family  of  plants  takes  its 
form  from  Lunaria  annua,  commonly  known  as  the  money  plant. 
Characteristically,  the  plant  has  a  central  portion  of  translucent 
silvery-white  pods  set  in  thin  rims,  like  spectacle  lenses  in  frames. 
Clusters  of  deep  red  and  bright  green  fruit,  inspired  by  cherries, 
and  burnished  orange  fruits,  inspired  by  kumquats,  also  flourish 
in  the  garden.  In  addition,  there  is  a  new  species  of  plant  inven- 
ted by  the  artist,  consisting  of  medicinal  herbs  called  "wooden 
butterflies"  sandwiched  between  scalloped  green  leaves.  All  are 
meticulously  fashioned  by  hand  out  of  simple  ordinary  materials, 
including  paper,  wire,  synthetic  fibers,  and  layers  of  polyurethane. 
All  are  disconcertingly  larger  than  life,  suggesting  the  presence  of 
great  potency  and  magical  properties. 

Garden  of  Qidn  grows  out  of  Fay's  fascination  with  the 
concept  of  the  garden,  with  its  implications  of  cyclical  decay  and 
renewal.  In  1991,  Fay  created  "Nature  Reborn:  From  Archaeology 
to  Science  Fiction,"  a  garden  representing  a  decade  of  his  produc- 
tion. Fruits  and  vegetables  sat  side-by-side  on  curvilinear  dirt 
beds;  hairy  roots  hung  on  the  wall;  spiky  plants  mounted  on  poles 
leaned  against  the  walls.  Everything  was  surreally  oversized.  The 
garden  motif  recurs  throughout  Fay's  career,  from  the  naturalistic 
looking  fruits  and  pods  of  the  early  1980s  to  the  hybrids  of  a 
decade  later  that  combine  qualities  of  several  forms  of  vegetation. 
The  title  of  the  exhibition  suggests  a  vast  sweep  of  time,  from  a 
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Nature  Reborn:  From  Archaeology  to  Science  Fiction,  1991,  Exit  Art,  New  York, 
installation  view 


prehistoric  past  that  could  have  produced  some  of  Fay's  artifacts, 
to  a  science-fiction  future,  during  which  genetic  experiments 
might  produce  mutant,  oversized  vegetation  of  the  sort  created 
by  the  artist. 

Fay's  love  of  gardens  is  informed  by  both  personal  experi- 
ence and  literary  sources.  While  gardens  figure  prominently  in 
Christian  imagery — we  have  only  to  think  of  the  site  of  Original 
Sin,  or  the  hortus  conclusus  associated  with  the  Virgin  Mary — 
Fay's  inspirational  gardens  are  drawn  from  a  different  cultural 
sphere.  One  of  his  favorite  garden  scenes  is  found  in  Wu  Cheng- 
en's  Journey  to  the  West,  a  sixteenth-century  Chinese  classic  in 
which  the  mischievous  hero,  Monkey  King,  is  put  in  charge  of 
overseeing  the  celestial  peach  orchard  containing  3,600  trees. 
The  consumption  of  these  fruits,  which  take  thousands  of  years 
to  ripen,  leads  to  immortality.  Of  these,  the  peaches  from  the 
back  of  the  orchard  are  the  most  extraordinary: 

The  back  twelve  hundred  are  streaked  with  purple  and 
have  pale  yellow  stones.  They  ripen  once  every  nine 
thousand  years,  and  anyone  who  eats  them  becomes  as 
eternal  as  Heaven  and  Earth,  as  long-lived  as  the  Sun 
and  Moon. 

Like  these  peaches,  Fay's  fruits  and  vegetation  have  a  presence 
that  elevates  them  above  the  realm  of  the  ordinary. 
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Tiger  Balm  Garden,  Hong  Kong 


The  Tiger  Balm  Garden  in  Hong  Kong  is  another  fantastic 
garden  that  has  informed  Fay's  work.  Built  in  1935  by  a  wealthy 
industrialist,  the  garden  consists  of  brightly  painted  concrete 
statues  in  vignettes  drawn  from  Chinese  folktales  and  Buddhist 
stories,  along  with  pagodas,  pavilions,  and  grottoes,  set  into  a 
rocky  hill.  Fay  became  acquainted  with  this  garden  when  his 
family  moved  to  Hong  Kong  in  the  early  1950s. 

In  Chinese  mythology,  a  money  tree,  whose  branches  and 
fruits  are  strings  of  cash  and  ingots  of  gold,  is  associated  with 
Ts'ai  Shen,  the  god  of  wealth.  Depictions  of  the  money  tree 
sometimes  show  children  happily  shaking  the  branches  and 
gathering  up  the  harvest.  Ts'ai  Shen  is  especially  honored  at  the 
New  Year  (Chinese  lunar  New  Year  generally  falls  in  late  January 
or  early  February),  as  thoughts  turn  toward  the  desire  for  happi- 
ness, prosperity,  and  long  life  for  the  upcoming  year.  In  some 
parts  of  China,  money  plants  are  sometimes  tied  to  tree  branches 
at  this  time.  Fay's  Garden  ofQidn  evokes  more  than  the  desire 
for  material  prosperity  and  well-being.  It  draws  parallels  between 
the  skillful  art  of  the  gardener  and  the  artist,  each  subtly  cultivat- 
ing and  transforming  nature  to  draw  our  attention  to  its  eternal 
beauty  and  power. 

—  Eugenie  Tsai 
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THE  GARDEN   OF  EARTHLY  DELIGHTS 


JOHN  YAU 
1 . 

Is  Ming  Fay's  Garden  of  Qictn  an  installation,  a  sculpture,  or  a  still 
life?  Or  does  it  challenge  all  these  categories?  And,  in  doing  so, 
does  it  compel  us  to  reconsider  what  relationship  art  has  to  our 
lives?  I  think  once  we  begin  answering  these  questions,  we  start  to 
recognize  not  only  what  is  essential  to  Fay's  understanding  of  the 
connection  between  art  and  life,  but  also  how  his  approach  to  this 
relationship  differs  significantly  from  those  of  artists  who,  in  their 
collapsing  of  the  barriers  between  the  aesthetic  and  the  actual, 
take  their  cues  from  Marcel  Duchamp.  For  ever  since  Duchamp 
upended  a  men's  urinal,  titled  it  Fountain  (1917),  and  signed  it 
with  the  pseudonym  "R.  Mutt,"  artists  have  found  ways  to  trans- 
gress the  boundaries  separating  art  from  life.  One  only  has  to 
think  of  the  Minimalist  sculptor  Dan  Flavin  using  store-bought 
fluorescent  lights  to  construct  his  sculptures  or  Pop  artist  Andy 
Warhol  incorporating  images  of  Campbell's  soup  cans  into  his 
paintings  to  recognize  the  degree  to  which  postwar  American 
artists  have  brought  real  and  familiar  things  into  the  realm  of  art. 
For  Flavin  and  Warhol,  the  stuff  of  everyday  life  became  the  basis 
of  their  art. 

Ming  Fay,  born  in  Shanghai  in  1943,  not  only  belongs  squarely 
within  this  radical,  innovative,  Western  tradition,  but  he  also  uti- 
lizes his  knowledge  of  Chinese  popular  lore  and  symbolic  beliefs 
to  extend,  as  well  as  question,  its  parameters.  Instead  of  collapsing 
the  barrier  between  art  and  culture,  as  Flavin,  Warhol,  and  others 
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have  done,  Fay,  through  his  construction  of  large-scale  sculptures 
of  fruits,  seed  pods,  and  vegetables,  reminds  us  that  nature,  rather 
than  culture,  is  what  we  all  finally  inhabit.  Consequently,  the  dif- 
ference between  such  artists  as  Flavin  and  Warhol  and  Fay  goes 
deeper  than  subject  matter. 

Whereas  Flavin  and  Warhol  incorporated  modern,  man- 
made  things  and  images  into  their  work,  and  in  this  regard  are 
children  of  Duchamp,  Fay  makes  large-scale  sculptures  which 
not  only  mirror  specific  things  found  in  nature,  but  also  embody 
symbolic  associations  that  originated  in  ancient  China.  In  his 
work,  for  example,  a  large  sculpture  of  an  orange  symbolizes 
good  luck.  It  is  why  a  bowl  of  oranges  is  often  placed  before  any 
new  business  in  Chinatown  on  the  first  day  it  opens  its  doors. 
Fay's  orange,  much  bigger  than  its  real-life  counterpart,  implicitly 
suggests  a  far  more  potent  good-luck  symbol.  Clearly,  Fay  has  a 
sense  of  humor. 


Navel  Oranges,  1989,  mixed  media,  each  25  x  26  x  30  in.  Collection  of  the  artist 

Fay's  understanding  of  nature  as  a  symbolizing  power  capable 
of  affecting  the  future  not  only  connects  him  to  his  Chinese 
predecessors,  thus  setting  him  apart  from  Western  artists,  but  it 
also  conveys  a  very  different  philosophical  approach  to  both  art 
and  the  world  than  is  generally  found  in  America.  Influenced  by 
Taoism,  which  proposes  that  humans  are  but  one  aspect  of  the 
broad  spectrum  of  nature,  Fay  uses  art  to  embody  his  beliefs 
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about  the  relationship  of  humankind  to  the  world  we  inhabit. 
For  him,  nature  is  a  combination  of  both  the  real  and  the  sym- 
bolic, both  the  organic  things  of  the  world  and  the  metaphysical 
forces  animating  them.  And  while  such  thinking  can  lead  to  the 
realm  of  fantasy,  to  the  making  of  nonexistent  plants  and  organic 
objects,  each  of  which  is  symbolic,  Fay's  inspiration  remains  the 
natural  world. 

For  Fay,  nature  is  not  an  endless  warehouse  which  has  been 
placed  at  culture's  disposal.  Rather,  it  is  a  living  presence  which 
culture  should  continually  honor  if  it  wishes  to  maintain  a  har- 
monious balance  between  itself  and  the  universe;  nature  is  a 
realm  populated  by  unseen  forces,  demonic  powers,  and  fate.  At 
the  core  of  Fay's  thinking,  then,  is  a  nonhierarchical  orientation 
toward  nature  and  the  natural  world  that  is  very  different  from 
Western  culture,  which  proposes  that  people  are  central  within 
the  scheme  of  things.  By  decentering  humankind,  Fay  not  only 
extends  certain  philosophical  principles  inherent  in  both  Taoism 
and  traditional  Chinese  painting,  but  he  also  reenvisions  aspects 
of  Western  art,  particularly  those  which  propose  that  man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things.  He  deliberately  inverts  the  Western  sense 
of  human  importance  by  making  his  fruits  and  vegetables  much 
larger  than  their  actual  size.  By  endowing  them  with  a  scale  related 
to  the  viewer,  Fay  also  endows  them  with  a  visceral  power.  We 
read  his  sculptures  not  as  still-life  objects,  but  as  things  that  take 
up  as  much  space  as  we  do. 

2  . 

Fay's  journey  from  China  to  America  began  in  1952,  when  Fay's 
family  moved  from  Shanghai  to  Hong  Kong,  where  he  completed 
his  secondary  education.  In  1961,  Fay  received  a  scholarship  to 
study  at  the  Columbus  College  of  Art  and  Design,  and  moved 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  the  mid-1960s,  having 
discovered  a  passion  for  sculpture,  he  transferred  to  the  Kansas 
City  Art  Institute,  where  he  received  his  BFA  in  1967.  He  contin- 
ued studying  sculpture  in  graduate  school  at  the  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara,  receiving  his  MFA  in  1970.  In  the  early 
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1970s,  he  moved  to  New  York.  It  was  during  these  first  years  in 
New  York  that  Fay  reassessed  his  entire  approach  to  sculpture, 
switching  from  monumental  welded  steel,  which  he  had  studied 
in  college,  to  making  objects  out  of  papier-mache  fitted  seam- 
lessly over  a  light  wire  armature  and  subsequently  painted. 

I  think  Fay's  decision  to  work  in  papier-mache  is  significant 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  and  that  it  had  a  lot  to  do  with  trying 
to  center  himself  as  an  artist  in  America.  Whereas  he  had  studied 
techniques  of  welded  steel  as  both  an  undergraduate  and  graduate 
student,  with  papier-mache  he  had  to  develop  his  own  methods 
of  fabrication — of  making  a  material  that  was  strong  enough  to 
function  as  both  the  skin  and  body  of  a  large-scale  object.  Largely 
unused  by  modern  artists,  papier-mache  offered  Fay  a  chance  to 
set  the  terms  of  his  own  language,  rather  than  restate  the  ones 
he  had  studied  in  his  adopted  country.  Although  the  switch  from 
monumental  welded  steel  to  papier-mache  can  be  seen  as  both  a 
cost-saving  device  and  practical  solution  necessitated  by  his  move 
to  a  small  apartment  in  New  York,  the  very  use  of  paper  also 
extends  the  tradition  of  classical  Chinese  art  into  the  realm  of 
contemporary  art. 

Instead  of  applying  oil  paint  to  canvas,  as  in  the  West,  the 
traditional  Chinese  artist  used  ink  and  watercolor  on  paper.  Fay 
uses  paper  and  acrylic,  which  is  a  water-based  medium.  But  he 
also  makes  sculpture  of  objects  associated  with  still  Life,  a  genre 
that  was  never  part  of  classical  Chinese  art.  In  this  regard,  he  both 
extends  and  redefines  a  tradition.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  aware 
that  paper,  which  was  invented  in  China,  is  revered  throughout 
Asia,  and  is  central  to  many  of  the  folk  art  traditions  of  that 
region.  Paper  is  essential  to  origami,  for  example,  the  Japanese 
art  of  paper  folding.  It  is  also  customary  at  a  Chinese  funeral  to 
burn  paper  "money"  and  other  paper  symbols  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  deceased  enjoys  a  prosperous  afterlife. 

Thus,  in  his  decision  to  use  papier-mache,  which  took  him 
a  year  to  master,  Fay  was  consciously  connecting  himself  to  the 
tradition  of  Asian  art,  particularly  as  it  was  manifested  in  classical 
painting  and  folk  art.  It  is  equally  significant  that  the  first  sculp- 
tural object  he  made  was  a  pear,  which  in  Chinese  lore  symbolizes 
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Objects  from  Nature,  1984,  Broadway  Windows,  New  York 


prosperity.  From  the  pear,  he  moved  on  to  other  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  he  bought  in  Chinatown  markets.  While  the 
scale  of  his  objects  is  always  much  larger  than  life-size,  and  is 
initially  disorienting,  the  viewer  soon  realizes  that  the  scale  is 
keyed  to  human  proportions.  It  seems  likely  that  the  size  of 
the  sculptures  underscores  the  artist's  Taoist  belief  that  humans 
and  the  natural  world  are  equally  important. 

Like  Georgia  O'Keeffe  in  her  flower  paintings,  Fay  calls 
attention  to  the  innate  and  unique  beauty  of  something  whose 
existence  is  fleeting.  His  pears,  apples,  and  oranges  are  things 
to  contemplate,  rather  than  to  consume.  At  the  same  time,  in 
their  rich  sensuality,  his  sculptures  have  an  affinity  with  Edward 
Weston's  black-and-white  photographs  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Both  men  focus  the  viewer's  attention  on  a  single  fruit  or  vegetable 
because  its  innate  beauty  is  powerful,  as  well  as  sexual.  And  yet, 
Fay  does  more,  because  he  is  familiar  with  the  symbolic  associa- 
tions of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  he  chooses.  In  this  regard,  his 
sculptures  parallel  the  various  household  gods  one  is  apt  to  find 
in  a  typical  Chinese  household,  which  are  thought  to  possess  the 
power  to  influence  one's  destiny. 
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In  China,  the  household  god  worshipped  more  than  any  other 
is  Ts'ai  Shen,  the  god  of  wealth.  One  of  his  identifying  symbols 
is  a  money  tree,  which  conveys  his  ability  to  bestow  earthly 
rewards  upon  an  individual.  While  Fay  has  chosen  to  make 
sculptures  based  on  a  Chinese  money  tree,  he  will  tell  you  that 
in  his  researches  he  has  discovered  that  every  culture  has  such  a 
tree.  Nearly  everyone  wishes  for  earthly  wealth  and  the  ability  to 
enjoy  leisure  time;  it  is  a  desire  which  transcends  national  and 
cultural  boundaries.  In  addition  to  the  money  trees,  Fay  has 
made  luminous  sculptures  of  dark  red  cherries,  which  hang  from 
branches.  In  Chinese  popular  lore,  the  cherry  carries  symbolic 
associations  with  sexual  ripeness.  The  fact  that  Fay's  sculptures 
of  cherries  are  immense  in  scale  imparts  a  note  of  satiric  humor. 
This  is  ripeness  grown  larger  than  life. 
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Garden  of  Qiniu  1998,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris,  New  York, 
installation  view 

Fay's  money  trees  shower  the  viewer  with  golden  round 
leaves  that  the  Chinese  thought  resembled  gold  coins.  It  is  the 
symbolic  representation  of  plenitude — being  showered  with 
money,  coins  falling  from  heaven — and  it  signifies  a  change  of 
luck.  In  a  city  known  to  catch  Lotto  fever,  Fay's  money  tree  taps 
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into  a  strong  collective  desire:  all  of  us  want  to  have  more  than 
we  do.  Fay's  garden  symbolizes  the  wish  to  possess  the  power 
to  alter  one's  destiny.  His  carefully  constructed  painted  leaves, 
branches,  and  fruit  also  recall  their  origin  as  paper  pulp  and  thus 
wood.  The  sculptures  thus  collapse  the  barrier  between  their 
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origin  and  their  outcome.  In  this  regard,  Fay  has  something  in 
common  with  Jasper  Johns,  who  used  the  American  flag  (a  piece 
of  colored  cloth)  as  the  basis  of  a  painting,  which  is,  after  all,  a 
piece  of  colored  cloth.  Like  Johns  in  his  painting  Flag  (1954-55) 
and  his  sculpture  Painted  Bronze  (i960),  Fay  both  constructs 
and  paints  his  objects,  integrating  the  visual  and  the  tactile. 

Money  and  sex  are  the  two  subjects  that  seem  most  central 
to  our  lives  and  thinking.  As  marketing  ploys,  the  subject  of 
popular  tunes,  and  the  theme  of  both  Hollywood  and  indepen- 
dent movies,  not  to  mention  gossip  columns,  biographies, 
romance  novels,  potboilers,  and  literary  thrillers,  money  and  sex 
are  ubiquitous.  In  choosing  plants  and  fruit  loaded  with  these 
symbolic  associations,  Fay  recognizes  the  immense  power  with 
which  we  invest  the  objects  in  our  surroundings.  Whether  in 
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Garden  ofQidn,  details  of  installation 


Chinese  or  other  cultures,  household  gods  evoke  humankind's 
recurring  desires,  anxieties,  and  obsessions.  We  have  our  gods 
and  good  luck  charms  because  we  need  them,  certainly  more  so 
than  we  care  to  admit.  Thus,  Fay's  work  speaks  to  both  human 
wishes  and  foibles,  the  desire  to  change  one's  life  and  the  need  to 
believe  that  there  are  things  which  possess  the  power  to  influence 
one's  life. 

Whereas  the  Minimalists  used  geometric  forms  to  signify 
their  belief  in  a  self-contained,  idealized  world,  Fay  incorporates 
humble  things  such  as  cherries  into  his  sculptures  in  order  to 
focus  our  attention  on  reality,  on  that  which  is  in  front  of  us 
and  which  we  might  not  notice.  His  work  is  an  intervention;  it 
redirects  our  sense  of  the  world  and  our  place  in  it.  It  could  be 
said  that  Fay  reverses  an  ancient  Chinese  custom,  the  burning  of 
paper  equivalents  of  earthly  items  at  a  funeral.  While  this  custom 
is  directed  toward  the  individual's  afterlife,  Fay's  work  is  very 
much  about  the  present's  relationship  to  the  future.  His  objects 
stop  time,  reminding  us  that  time  is  ongoing,  and  that  we  must 
live  in  harmony  with  the  here  and  now  in  order  to  ensure  a  better 
future.  We  control  our  destiny  by  being  in  tune  with  the  present, 
and  by  honoring  its  presences  and  forces.  By  transposing  aspects 
of  Chinese  culture  into  America,  Fay  shows  us  the  resonant  links 
connecting  all  cultures,  however  different  they  may  appear.  His 
work  underscores  a  vision  of  culture  as  an  ongoing  process  which 
is  capable  of  creating  something  new  out  of  diverse  traditions. 
Garden  ofQidn,  a  grafting  together  of  Eastern  and  Western 
traditions,  was  produced  by  an  artist  working  in  the  garden  of 
our  collective  imagination. 
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Columbus  College  of  Art  and 

Design,  Ohio 

(Diploma,  1965) 
Kansas  City  Art  Institute, 

Missouri  (BFA,  1967) 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara  (MFA,  1970) 
Lives  and  works  in  New  York  ( 'ity. 

SELECTED  ONE-ARTIST  EXHIBITIONS 

1970       Art  Gallery,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 
1984      Broadway  Windows,  New  York,  "Objects  from  Nature" 

1986      Hong  Kong  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Chinese 
Culture,  Hong  Kong 

1990  Lower  Manhattan  Cultural  Council,  New  York, 
"Bell  Sprouts" 

1991  Exit  Art,  New  York,  "Nature  Reborn:  From  Archaeology 
to  Science  Fiction" 

1993  Keen  Gallery,  New  York,  "On  the  Edge" 

1994  Alisan  Fine  Arts  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong,  "From  the  Garden" 

1996  John  Michael  Kohler  Arts  Center,  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin,  "A  Feast  for  the  Eyes" 

1997  Stone  Quarry  Hill  Art  Park,  Cazenovia,  New  York, 
"Earthly  Delights" 
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Above:  Bell  Sprouts,  1990,  Lower  Manhattan  Cultural  Council, 
outdoor  sculpture  installation  at  Petrosino  Park,  New  York 


SELECTED  GROUP  EXHIBITIONS 


1978       Alternative  Center  for  International  Arts,  New  York, 
"Ancient  Heritage,  New  Directions" 

1981  Heckscher  Museum,  Huntington,  New  York,  "A  Feast 
for  the  Eyes:  Contemporary  Representations  of  Food" 

1982  Hong  Kong  Museum  of  Art,  "The  Chinese  Response: 
Paintings  by  Leading  Overseas  Artists" 

1983  The  Drawing  Center,  New  York,  "Selections  22" 

1985  RP.O.W.,  New  York,  "Indigestion" 

1986  Taipei  Fine  Arts  Museum,  "A  Retrospective 
Exhibition  of  Contemporary  Chinese  Art" 

1987  Alternative  Museum,  New  York,  "Endangered  Species" 

1988  Art  in  General,  New  York,  "Natural  Transformations" 

1989  Frumkin/ Adams  Gallery,  New  York,  "Evocations" 

1990  Artists  Space,  New  York,  "Selections:  AJjira  & 
Artists  Space" 

1991  Exit  Art,  New  York,  "The  Hybrid  State" 

1992  Taipei  Gallery,  New  York,  "Contemporary  Sculpture 
from  Taiwan" 

1994  Exit  Art/The  First  World,  New  York,  "Garden  of 
Sculptural  Delights" 

1995  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  DC, 
"Elusive  Source" 

1997       Neuberger  Museum  of  Art,  Purchase,  New  York, 
"1997  Biennial  Exhibition  of  Public  Art" 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris 

120  Park  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Gallery  Hours 

Monday- Friday,  11  am— 6  pm 
Thursday,  11  am-7:30  pm 


Staff 


Thelma  Golden 


Curator 


Sculpture  Court  Hours 

Monday-Saturday,  7:30  am-9:30  pm 
Sunday,  11  am-7  pm 


Eugenie  Tsai 
Associate  Curator 
Curator  of  Branches 


Director  of  Branches 


Gallery  Talks 

Wednesday  and  Friday  at  1  pm 
Free  admission 
Tours  by  appointment 
For  more  information, 
call  (212)  878-2453 


Anna  Lee 


Debra  Singer 
Manager 


Gallery  Assistant,  Exhibitions 


Jeff  Hopkins 

Gallery  Assistant,  Education 

Luise  Baehrenz 
Intern 


Photo  credits:  Ming  Fay:  pp.  3,  5,  8,  9  (right), 
14;  George  Hirose:  cover,  pp.  10-11, 12, 13; 
Lary  Lame:  p.  2 

Tlie  Money  Tree,  p.  9,  reproduced  with 
permission  from  Ancient  Tales  and  Folklore 
of  China  (London:  Senate  Books) 

Design:  Bethany  Johns  Design 
Printing:  Herlin  Press 
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